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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Pueblo Traditions and Clans 

Dr. Swanton and Dr. Parsons, having done me the honor of review- 
ing my Zuni Kin and Clan in a recent number of the Anthropologist, have 
mingled commendation and stricture. While controversy is ordinarily 
perhaps the least fruitful form of scientific literature, definition of issues 
is always stimulating; and in this spirit I reply to them. 

Dr. Swanton's dissent is on the grounds of some considerable prob- 
ability of historical actuality for the Hopi clan migration legends. The 
Hopi having Pueblo institutions but being Shoshonean in speech, that 
is as it were non-Pueblo, it is clear that there has been a change due to 
contact. Hopi tradition narrates an amalgamation of northern, eastern, 
and southern peoples, presumably of Shoshonean, Pueblo, and perhaps 
Piman affiliations. According to Dr. Swanton, this tradition is more 
plausible than the assumption that a Shoshonean group, coming to be 
within the Pueblo area, adopted Pueblo institutions; or that an outlying 
Pueblo group adopted Shoshonean speech from its neighbors. 

As between the last two alternatives, civilization in the vast majority 
of cases changes so much more rapidly than language, that the alter- 
natives practically resolve into the supposition that a Shoshonean people 
originally non-Pueblo in customs became puebloized. Whether the 
occasion was a change of residence on their part, an intensification of 
Pueblo influence, or an alteration of political and economic connections, 
does not now matter. The difference is that this view involves essen- 
tially only a contact or mixture or replacement of civilization; Dr. 
Swanton's view, a physical mixture of peoples themselves. 

Now, of these two interpretations, the former is the simpler, because 
it is obvious that civilization does often spread and change, and this 
interpretation assumes nothing more. Dr. Swanton's theory has to 
retain the factor of alteration of culture, and adds to it the factor of 
amalgamation of peoples. On the principle of simplicity and sufficiency 
of means, this additional factor is gratuitous. In fact, it is probable that 
it would have occurred to no one to bring in this gratuitous factor if the 
Hopi themselves had not done so. Personally, I resent quite vigorously 
the implication that a Hopi is a better ethnologist, even on matters Hopi, 
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than I am. If he is, we might as well accept the German view of Ger- 
man culture, on the ground of the Germans knowing more about it. 

The methodological question is, which is to count for more: first-hand 
information or a willingness and ability to apply critical methods? The 
layman's impulse is to fear circumstantial evidence and trust the eye 
witness. But the whole progress of science has, from one aspect, been a 
history of the replacement of direct testimony by testimony that is 
circumstantial, or, as we put it, indirect and analyzed and subject to con- 
trol. If any native or Caucasian is to be recognized as an ethnologist 
about the Hopi because he has made or seen the snake-dance and eaten 
piki bread all his life and listened to traditions from an old priest, eth- 
nology is not and will never be a science nor even quasi-science. 

The objection to Dr. Swanton's view may be put in another form. 
He attempts to explain a cultural phenomenon, the Hopi or Pueblo clan 
system, not purely in terms of its antecedent or causative cultural phe- 
nomena, but also in terms of the human beings that are the carriers of the 
culture. This is still a rather common procedure, unfortunately, in spite 
of the substantial accord to the contrary among even those of the ad- 
vanced currents of ethnological thought that otherwise diverge most 
widely. If the carriers of culture are to be introduced as a factor into 
the reckoning of culture, then the hereditary strains of these factors must 
also be introduced, and the environment that moulded these hereditary 
strains, and the physiological reaction on their systems of the food they 
ate or the actinic rays that shone on their skins in the glare of the south- 
western sun. It is true that we want a door and not a wall between 
ethnology and the underlying sciences. But we are either doing eth- 
nology, in which case our business for the time being is to shut the door; 
or we are investigating the relation of ethnological data to data of other 
kinds, in which case the door should be as wide open as possible. Dr. 
Swanton is an ethnologist, and I am sure would be horrified at the pros- 
pect of having to do his ethnology in a chamber of which geographers 
and biologists and chemists could at any moment take possession, even 
to the very desk at which he was working. I am sure he really thinks he 
is entitled to privacy. But for some reason the final click of the latch 
disconcerts him; so in the present case he tries to compromise by leaving 
the door just ajar. 

To return once more to the Hopi, Dr. Swanton restates my data as to 
the strength of the several clan groups in various pueblos in order to 
argue that these show rather close coincidence in detail with tradition 
and can therefore be accepted as at least partly confirmatory of it. 
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What his table however shows of a broader scope is two things. First, 
the populational representation of the clan groups is more similar between 
Zufii and the Hopi at large than between Zuiii and the one Hopi pueblo 
of Sichumovi to which native tradition attributes a Zuiii origin. Evi- 
dently modern clan strength is no index of past movements and amal- 
gamations of population; or these movements and amalgamations have 
been different from what tradition represents. Second, about four per 
cent of the Hopi of today belong to clans alleged to have come from the 
north, that is, to have a Paiute or Shoshonean origin. Ninety-six per 
cent are attributed to the east and south, or a Tanoan and Piman source. 
Yet Hopi speech is a hundred per cent Shoshonean. How did the four 
per cent come to impose their pure language on the ninety-six? Such 
an event is conceivable, but extraordinary and unlikely. It is certainly 
more conservative to assume that tradition is unreliable, that a very 
much larger proportion than one twenty-fifth of the Hopi are really 
Shoshonean in origin, but that tradition has come to ascribe a non- 
Shoshonean origin to the majority of the Shoshoneans in the population. 

Both these cases indicate very strongly that Pueblo tradition is fluid 
and shifting. They also suggest what I have been at pains to point out 
again and again in my paper: namely, that the generic clan concept is 
apparently remarkably uniform through the Pueblo area and therefore 
presumably deep rooted and of some antiquity, but that the actual clan 
organization, the forms which this concept or system assumes in practice, 
are subject to rapid secondary modification. Here is the real difference 
between Dr. Swanton and myself in the face of the specific Pueblo prob- 
lem. I hold both clans and tradition to alter readily. He is appreciably 
nearer the native attitude that both clans and traditions are immutable. 
That definition of the difference between us seems to me fair; and with 
it we can leave the subject. 

Dr. Parsons' criticism is along three lines. The first is that I have 
separated the religious and the social aspects of Zufii clans too sharply. 
This is probably true. A clan is after all, formally and in native con- 
sciousness, a social device. But when this social device seems to func- 
tion much more actively in ceremony than in purely social relations, as 
seems to me to be the case at Zufii, the fact is certainly notable. I have 
therefore tried to bring it out clearly, and if in so doing I have over- 
stressed the situation, the fault has been due to a desire to subordinate 
the less significant to the more significant. To this extent I gratefully 
admit Dr. Parsons' strictures as being in order. "Social" and "cere- 
monial" are of course only facets of the same thing, not separate com- 
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partmeiits. Still, they are distinct facets. And just because clans are 
at bottom pieces of social machinery and have been generally supposed 
to be the warp of the social fabric as such, whereas at Zufii the bulk of 
strictly social functioning takes place through the medium of kinship 
and the house, while the functioning of the clan is to a surprisingly 
large extent expressed in the domain of religious ceremony, it seems to me 
that the formulation which I have made is significant and in the main 
justified. The very facts which Dr. Parsons adduces in her discussion 
appear on the whole to accentuate the same formulation. 

That I have passed almost wholly over the economic relations of 
Zufii clans is true, but due only to ignorance and the impossibility of 
covering all phases of a rich culture in two brief periods of investigation. 
We need data on the economic life not only of the Zuni, but of all the 
pueblos and of most American tribes. There is probably no phase of 
native life that has been so unreasonably neglected by American anthro- 
pologists. I have merely sinned with the majority. Still it is hardly 
likely that the economic functions of clans can be of primary importance 
at Zuni, else between Gushing, Stevenson, Dr. Parsons, and myself, some- 
thing of moment would have emerged. I think it characteristic of the 
situation that the one thing which Dr. Parsons is able to point out as 
being felt by the Zufii as specifically clan owned, namely the ettowe or 
fetishes, are religious property. 

As to the third charge, that I have undervalued the attitude of the 
Zufii themselves toward clanship, I have nothing to say except that I 
have tried to depict their attitude as I found it, and that the clan seemed 
to rest surprisingly lightly on their consciousness. This, however, being 
a matter of valuation, is one of integration, rather than one to be ad- 
vanced by an analytic discussion of individual items, which might go on 
endlessly. If my judgment is in error, it remains for Dr. Parsons or 
some other investigator to assemble all possible data on the point and 
to strike a new balance which shall bear on its face the marks of being 
more justly proportioned. 

A. L. Kroeber 

University op California. 

An Historical Note on the Westo Indians 
Who were the Westo . Indians of the seventeenth century South 
Carolina frontier? In view of the r61e played by this folk in the period 
of the first settlement the question has an interest for the historical 
student measured neither by the size nor by the permanent importance 
of the tribe. It is, however, one of those questions which he expects the 



